cdotal data without demonstration of potential mechanisms of ion. Extensive literature from experimental and clinical ciplines now provides adequate documentation of the effects of ess and other behavioral influences on neuroendocrine and central vous system function.£/  Therefore, these systems can be viewed potential mediators between behavior and immune function.:!/
Various animal models have been used in this documentation.  When iosed to "stressful" stimuli, such as capture, restraint, or shock ddance, animals demonstrated changes in adrenal cortical livation.  The development of radioimmunoassay techniques had made dlar measurement of polypeptide hormones a clinical possibility in tan subjects.  Numerous studies have been performed in which nges in growth hormone, ACTH, and prolactin secretion have been served in humans under stress, although the pattern of response •ies for each.  However, it is important to note the divergence of suits obtained by measurements in animal models from those obtained human measurements.  In animal studies, the animal is assumed to experiencing stress when changes are observed in adrenal cortical iction.  Correlation with human functioning may be inappropriate •ause of the human's ability to adapt by means of psychologic ;ense mechanisms, only after the failure of which is adrenal •tical response observed.  A recent Institute of Medicine report
describes this potential disparity in results obtained in tans, stating:
There also has been interest in catecholamine response patterns of Type A individuals as a possible factor in the increased risk of cardiovascular disease that is associated with the behavior pattern.  Friedman et al. (1979) examined the effects of puzzle-solving on plasma catecholamines and found that both resting and post-puzzle-task plasma norepinephrine was significantly higher in Type A subjects than in Type B subjects, with no differences in epinephrine concentrations. More recently, Glass et al (in press) designed a study in which subjects were harrassed during competition. Type A subjects who were harrassed have much larger increases in plasma epinephrine than did nonharrassed Type A subjects or either harrassed or nonharrassed Type B subjects; plasma norepinephrine showed similar trends, but the differences did not reach statistical significance.
One of the particularly interesting aspects of
catecholamine response is that, unlike other hormonal responses, it does not appear to diminish after repeated exposure to the stressor, at least when involvement is high.  For example, Bloom et al. (1963) studied urinary catecholamine excretion in new and
-nprflrhnf p    -iiimnprs*    hnl-h    ornnns   pvnor-f pnrpHalamus-pituitary  (i.e.,  neuroendocrine)   system to  the  thymus.
